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SUDERMANN AND THE WAR 

That the forty years of astounding material progress and pros- 
perity which Germany enjoyed from the close of the Franco- 
Prussian war to the beginning of the great world-conflict made 
for deterioration in the realms of German art is a truism. 
Goethe and Schiller gave way before Tieck and the Schlegels, 
whose laurels were snatched from them by Arnim and Brentano; 
these were dethroned by Heine, Borne, and the lesser lights of 
Young Germany, who, in turn, were relegated to the scrap-heap 
in favor of a number of cliques and schools that sprang up al- 
most simultaneously in various parts of Germany in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. A descending scale, surely. But 
the descent did not stop here. After Heyse and Fulda, we have 
Sudermann, Schnitzler, and Wedekind. Forceful writers, unde- 
niably, and masters of style. But what of their subject-matter? 
Either drenched in or disgusted by the crass commercialism of 
the Germany of the past five decades, they have been unable to 
raise themselves above the "sexual comedy of manners," usually 
bad manners. Hauptmann, with his sincere sympathy for the 
oppressed of mankind, stands head and shoulders above his 
brother-dramatists of contemporary Germany. Of the people, 
and writing about the people, he is sound in mind and heart, 
thoughtful, even idealistic. But what is one to say of Suder- 
mann's imitations of Ibsen, Es lebe das Leben, Das Gluck im 
WinkeP. Are we to be inspired by the super-Wildeian "deca- 
dent" Schnitzler, whose Anatol, heartless hero of a series of 
one-act dialogues, stops at no extremes of sensuality, is indeed, 
even shown to us abed with a mistress on the very eve of his 
marriage to a pure woman? And, as though this were not 
enough, we must accept, as a literary production, a cruel per- 
formance such as Wedekind's Lulu, with its bitterly sneering 
prologue and its vicious plot. Is this the best of which modern 
art is capable? Are we to be steeped in cynicism on the one 
hand, and on the other in sensual lawlessness, until the end of 
time? Must we, perforce, admit that virtue and love are dead, 
never to be resurrected ? 
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The effect of the war of 1914-18 upon the world's literary out- 
put has been no stirring one. Cheap novels and plays of the 
most ephemeral nature, one-sided verse, and multitudes of diaries 
and "impressions" — this is the paltry harvest of a series of colos- 
sal events which are unique in the history of man. Perhaps it 
would have been far wiser for the literary men and women of all 
lands to sheathe their pens as long as the sword swung free; it 
is, to say the least, painful to think of John Masefield expending 
his genius upon descriptions of the Gallipoli fiasco or of H. G. 
Wells moralizing upon the fourth year of the war. Writers 
must live, it may be urged ; and in war times people will read 
nothing that does not concern itself with war. A pathetic ad- 
mission, truly, and one which we may learn to regret, sooner or 
later. 

That the tone of German dramatic composition has scarcely 
become healthier since the outbreak of the war is evidenced by 
a cursory reading of a volume which may be considered, with 
some sense of justice, a criterion. In 1916, there was published 
in Berlin, by the firm of J. G. Cotta's successors, a collection of 
three plays from the pen of Hermann Sudermann, under the 
general caption of Die entgotterte Welt: Szenische Bilder aus 
Kranker Zeit. The content of the volume is well prognosti- 
cated by the morbid despair which rings in the very title. The 
three plays of the group — Die Freundin: Sckauspiel, Die gut- 
geschittene Ecke: Tragikomodie, and Das hdhere Leben: Lust- 
spiel— (Met a most pathetic commentary on the intellectual at- 
titude of war-time Germany. Nor is the impression produced 
by the plays measurably relieved by Sudermann' s prefatory 
verses, entitled, "Was waren wir?", written on the eighth of 
October, 1914, in which the poet, frankly admitting that pre- 
bellum Germany was a self-centred, money-grubbing, pleasure- 
seeking nation, boasts that the war has wiped out all dissension 
and caste-spirit, and welded the people into a pure-hearted, 
lofty-minded, God-worshiping entity. Judging the situation from 
our more advantageous post-bellum viewpoint, we are constrained 
almost to pity this bungling attempt at prophecy on the part of 
Sudermann. 

Through his Entgotterte Welt, Sudermann apparently at- 
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tempts to reintroduce God into Germany after the outbreak 
of the war, by effectually proving that God had been banished 
from the land before the war. The first and third of the three 
plays in the collection, all of which were probably written be- 
tween August, 1914, and November, 1915, take place, we are 
told by the author, in "one of the last years of peace," the sec- 
ond enacts itself "before the war." The principal characters of 
the three dramas are members of the aristocracy, social or in- 
tellectual, as the case may be, and of the haute bourgeoisie. The 
plots are distressing in the extreme, and serve as an excellent in- 
dex to the degeneration of German life since the days of the 
solid domestic qualities portrayed in Goethe's epic idyll, Her- 
mann and Dorothea. A brief summary of the three plays may 
not be amiss at this juncture. 

Die Freundin: ein Schauspiel in vier Atken, introduces us 
to Juliane Rother, a German Hedda Gabler, an "advanced" 
young woman who is bent upon obtaining, at all costs, liberation 
from male enslavement and freedom of action. Not content with 
having apparently gained these for herself, she must needs force 
her ideas upon others, principally upon a chum of bygone days, 
Alice von Hilgenfeld, an attractive, but very faint-spirited, 
widow whom she visits at her estate. In three days, Juliane, 
giving free rein to her cold-blooded devices in a hitherto happy 
and peaceful household, reaps the following rich harvest: First 
a young and innocent theological student, Ernest Fuhring, who, 
living with the Hilgenfelds in the capacity of tutor to Alfred, 
the child of the house, has his eyes opened to the fact that he 
is devotedly attached to Alice, is made to see the hopelessness 
of his passion, yet is cleverly impelled to propose, and ends by 
murdering himself after having practically been shown the door 
by the wavering Alice; next a nobleman, Herbert von Kray, 
whom Alice had long loved, although years before had refused 
to marry because of disparity of religious temperament, and 
whom she, nevertheless, continued to love tivntghc'" her mar- 
ried life with Hilgenfeld. Juliane encourages . ; fcckwy/: o believe 
that there is still hope of a union with Alice, ai.«a u-mh * Drees the 
latter to refuse him by wringing from the family pastor the con- 
fession that Hilgenfield had killed himself because of Alice's 
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love for Herbert. Finally when the household servants, out- 
raged by the suicide of Ernest, threaten to wreak bodily ven- 
geance upon Juliane, she departs stealthily, taking with her the 
puppet, Alice, who leaves her son in the care of the family pastor 
and physician. Two men physically crushed, a good woman 
spiritually destroyed, and a fatherless child turned into a com- 
plete orphan — such were the achievements of only seventy-two 
hours. The two women of the play remind one vividly of 
Becky Sharp and Amy Sedley ; but how much more wholesome 
is the atmosphere pervading Vanity Fair, despite the fierceness of 
its satire. Thackeray was writing of a people in whom, their 
glaring faults notwithstanding, he could discern virtues; so 
that we may draw the hopeful conclusion that every Becky 
Sharp has its William Dobbin, "Dobbin of ours." But Suder- 
mann, in a drama which is technically not of the strongest, de- 
picts an utterly decadent life, in which love and hope are dead. 
The second of the three plays, Die gutgeschnittene Ecke: Tragi- 
kom'ddie in ftinf Akten, is clearly modeled after Ibsen's An 
Enemy of the People. Dr. Stockmann's prototype in Sudermann 
is the publisher, Brandstetter, a high-minded lover of art, who, 
as a member of the City Council, has been the father of much 
excellent legislation. To bring the dramatic art closer to the 
hearts of the masses, Brandstetter introduces into the City 
Council a measure asking for permission to erect a "Civic Thea- 
tre," the funds for which are to be raised by him through pri- 
vate subscriptions. The Civic Theatre is to be managed with 
no thought whatever of profit, but purely in the interests of art 
and of the people. An option is obtained upon an exemplary 
site, the "well-situated corner," the property of an unscru- 
pulous real-estate dealer, one Sigismund Dansch, whose mo- 
tives in the transaction are anything but lofty. In his efforts 
to raise the sum of money necessary to translate his project 
from a beautiful dream into a beneficial reality, Brandstetter 
procures a promise of assistance from a wealthy art-dealer, 
Julius Weyrauch, whose notion of the merit of artistic pro- 
ductions is shaped entirely by their marketability, and who, in 
the matter of the theatre, is inspired solely by the desire to see 
the management of it placed into the hands of his favorite mis- 
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tress, a popular actress of the day. When the actress finds that 
Brandstetter is really sincere in his desire to reap no profits 
from the theatre, she deceitfully promises her aid, and then com- 
pels Weyrauch to withdraw from the scheme. By clever manip- 
ulation of the journals which are under his control, Weyrauch 
makes it appear that Brandstetter' s chief aim in procuring the 
construction of the Civic Theatre is to place the direction of it 
in the hands of his son, Viktor, an aspiring dramatist of no 
mean talent. At a session of the City Council, Brandstetter is 
publicly accused of double-dealing, and with his honor saved 
only by the fact- that his opponents are torn by dissension, he 
has to be led home — the wreck of his former self. Here, at the 
end of the fourth act, the play might well have ended. But 
Sudermann appends a weak fifth act, in which we learn that the 
civic theatre is actually built after Brandstetter' s fall, that Vik- 
tor Brandstetter' s dramatic gifts have been recognized, and that 
Ruth Gebhardt, a niece of Brandstetter, has attained wealth and 
notoriety as a "Variety" dancer by a liberal distribution of her 
personal favors. The curtain falls upon the refusal of Viktor, 
who had once loved Ruth passionately, to accept from her the 
freely-offered gift of favors that had already been enjoyed by 
so many others. 

The perusal of this play leaves the reader with a decidedly 
bad taste in the mouth. Absolute laxity in family relation- 
ships is the order of the day. Weyrauch openly, and even con- 
descendingly, discusses his mistresses with his wife; Ruth 
Gebhardt sees no wrong in yielding to the solicitations of the 
husband of her cousin, Karen Brandstetter, a Dr. Devereux, 
who is a patent but clumsy imitation of Dorian Grey's friend, 
Lord Henry Wotton. Artistic reputations, such as that of Karen 
Brandstetter, are irrevocably ruined by the mere whim of an art- 
dealer. And over all hangs the murky atmosphere of that unedi- 
fying phenomenon of American politics, "graft." The old 
Brandstetter is crushed beneath his idealism ; his son, who 
cherishes the beliefs of his father, permits himself, with the 
resiliency of youth, to truckle and to compromise in order to at- 
tain to fame. One looks in vain for any sign of healthy moral and 
artistic growth, of selfless devotion to an ideal (with the single ex- 
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ception of the case of the elder Brandstetter), of clean love, in 
the pages of this "comedy of vices." How immeasurably su- 
perior to this "tragi-comedy" is that masterful epitome of the 
virtues of both tragedy and comedy, The Merchant of Venice ! 

It may be of interest to cite a few sentences from the play, so 
that its pruriency may become more evident. Devereux, in com- 
menting upon senior Brandstetter's self-restraint in refusing to 
marry his young "bourgeoise" mistress solely for the sake of 
his children, observes: "We should patronize it. For we are 
amoral to the very marrow, we of the younger generation. — Pro- 
vided, naturally, that our future inheritance is not decreased." 
The third act ends with the exclamation of "corruption every- 
where" from the lips of the Pecksniffian Weyrauch. Viktor, in 
attempting to justify his compromise with his inmost convic- 
tions, tells Ruth: "In the wolfish struggle of all against all, which 
is known as 'German art', every means is permitted." Finally, 
Friese, a city councillor who was instrumental in bringing 
about Brandstetter's downfall, but who later, when he has 
proved the winner in the civic-theatre "deal," magnanimously 
suggests that a picture of the old gentleman grace the lobby of 
the institute, exclaims against the lack of "backbone" displayed 
by the German people, and concludes: "May God grant us soon a 
beautiful storm, which will whirl everything into confusion." 
Sudermann, Friese, German art — all have had their wish; God 
grant that, with the clearing of the storm, there will appear again 
the blue skies of lustrous art, of drama built upon the pillars of 
beauty of form and depth of conception and free from all taint 
of decadence, from the mal du siecle of intellectual ennui and 
spiritual depravity ! 

Das hohere Leben: Lustspiel in vier Akten, the last of the 
plays in the Entgotterte Welt, is noteworthy only as being the 
extreme crepuscular stage in the Sudermann Cotter dammerung. 
As a dramatic production of durable value, its merit is practically 
nil. In the dramatis personce are to be encountered an unmarried 
builder who is in love with the wife of his unsuspecting partner 
but retains too much of his innate sense of honor to violate the 
bed of his associate ; a bachelor painter, the intimate friend of 
the two partners, and, despite his graduation from the age of 
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youthful follies, still capable of "taking a fling"; a violin vir- 
tuoso who, under the pretence of seeking a woman with whom 
to share the beauties of the "higher life," makes all his female 
pupils successively his mistresses; the wife of the associate 
builder, a "modern" woman whose detestation of the demi-monde 
conventions does not reveal itself fully until the duped husband 
is made to see clearly that she has played the r61e of mistress to 
the violin virtuoso, and was willing to repeat the performance 
with each of his two closest friends in turn; a divorced woman 
of similiar tendencies; and the proprietress of a fashion shop, 
who adds to this profession that of go-between and procurer. 
With such an array of moral (or should I have said "amoral"?) 
supermen and superwomen, what sparkling epigrams on the 
"mission" of advanced woman may we not be led to expect! 
But even these are rare. So that, with a drama whose scenes 
are not always skilfully put together and whose dialogues often 
become tedious, it is not surprising that our interest occasionally 
flags, despite the lubricity of the theme. The very irony of the 
title causes us to shudder at the thought that what used to be es- 
teemed the sacrosanct, the redeeming things of life, can be 
treated, for the public delectation, in such a spirit of every-day 
banality and of blase submission to the frailties of human nature. 
One is constrained to exclaim, after a reading of Die entgotterte 
Welt, as of all its companions in theme and purpose, from G. B. 
S.'s Mrs. Warren's Profession to Brieux's Les Avaries: "If 
this be life, give us art ; and if this be art, as well as life, may 
we speedily be transported to those Elysian fields where there is 
neither life nor art!" But the prospect may not be such a 
thoroughly melancholy one. With the conclusion of the world- 
debauching catastrophe which set at naught the barely-won 
ideals resultant upon centuries of floundering about in the 
morass of ignorance, the world will surely awaken to a sense of 
necessity of self-prophylaxis. The sublime and the beautiful 
will return to grace the life of man; and art, the mirror of life, 
will once more reflect the beautiful and sublime. 

Aaron Schaffer. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 



